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Abstract: Autonomous vehicles require that all processes 
be efficient in time, complexity and data storage. In fact, 
an ideal system employs multi-functional models where 
ever possible. This paper presents the Region- and 
Feature-based neural network (RFNN) as a viable pattern 
analysis process engine for solving a variety oj problems 
with a single math model The RFNN employs receptive 
field* and weight sharing which compensate for noise, 
minor phase shifts oftd occlusions. The RFNN also utilizes 
greedy adaptive learning rates and mature feature 
preservation to expedite the overall training process. A 
novel ad hoc approach called "shocking" is used to solve 
the instability* problem inherent to greedy adaptive 
learning rates. The basic RFNN "feature" is grounded in 
computer vision morphology in that the neural network 
autonomously learns subpatterns unique to various 
problems. This paper comprehensively describes the 
flexible RFNN architecture and training process and 
presents two problems that can be solved by the RFNN: 
sensor pattern-recognition and traffic sign recognition. 

1. Introduction 

Pattern analysis is a crucial luul for autonomous 
mobile robots. The ability to recognize natural landmarks 
from various sensors can enhance a robot's position and 
orientation filtering strategy. The ability to recognize a 
face or voice can tell a robot who is nearby. Speech and 
sign-language recognition enable a robot to interpret 
instructions given to it through a natural medium. 
Character recognition enables a mobile robot to interpret 
signs (instead of memorizing the entire sign). A variety of 
distinctly different, dedicated models exist that solve these 
nrohlcms individually. But if each problem required its 
own dedicated math model, a robot would eventually 
accumulate large numbers of different models, slowing 
access and execution. A processing engine common to all 
of these problems, on the other hand, would expedite 
pattern analysis, simplify execution and reduce storage 
requirements. It is believed that the Region- and Feature- 
based Neurit Network (RFNN) provides such a processing 
engine thai r , easy to implement, compact and fast. 

In this paper we describe in detail the flexible RFNN 
architecture and training. While slightly involved, the 
RFNN notation presented here permits the construction of 
fully- and partially-connected neural networks with and 
without receptive fields and weight sharing. This paper 
also presents a method called shacking that stabilizes the 
training process when greedy adaptive learning rates are 
used. Shocking, hence, expands the range of problems 
that can be solved using back-propagation. Finally, this 



paper presents an example of how preserving mature 
feature synaptic weights expedites the training process and 
enables architectures to be pruned and/or enlarged without 
a severe redesign penalty. 

While there are numerous examples of complex 
problems solved by the RFNN, space limitations require 
that we only present two: 1) sensor paUem-recogniuon for 
autonomous mobile robot global self-localization (GSL) 
[11, 12]; and 2) outdoor traffic sign-recognition. Other 
areas of pattern analysis wc arc currently investigating 
include: 1) sensor pattern recognition for topological cues 
1 161; 2) face recognition; 3) landmark recognition; and 4) 
optical character recognition [15]. 

1.1, The Region- and Feature-based Neural Network 

" The RFNN is a self-organizing multi-functional neural 
network architecture that embodies many new paradigms 
in the artificial neural networks field which expedite 
training and recall, minimize computational complexity 
and data size as well as accommodate noisy, incomplete 
and/or phase shifted data. The RFNN is also designed 
under the premise that a neural network should be able to 
retain all it has previously learned about various features 
even if the architecture is enlarged or pruned. 



1.2. The RFNN for Pattern Analysis 

A common argument against the use of multi-layered 
neural networks in pattern analysis is that the architecture * 
constrains on-line adaptation. That is, new patterns 
(presumably) cannot be learned without retraining with the 
entire training set since there is usually no provision for an 
increase in the number of classes without a severe redesign 
penalty It is for this reason that many believe multi- 
layered neural networks do not offer any significant 
advantage over dedicated models. 

However, use of the RFNN has shown that it is 
possible to not only add new classes (additional output 
neurons, new synaptic connections and more hidden layer 
neurons) but to also prune seemingly irrelevant (output 
neurons, svnaptic connections and hidden layer neurons). 
In fact it has been found that, while a new class requires 
exposure to other known classes (a very human-like 
requirement and, hence, reasonable provision), the RFNN 
architecture does not incur a severe redesign l*n™y 
especially if it can utilize previously learned features. The 
new class (new output neuron) merely decides which 
previously learned features are relevant. If these 
previously learned features are locked, only hidden to 
output svnaptic weights need to be changed in the training 
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process The next section defines "regions" and "features" 
and describes how the RFNN architecture can 
accommodate new and, for that matter, removed classes. 
Section 3 describes the training process. Section 4 
discusses how the RFNN can solve the GSL problem. 
Section 5 shows how the RFNN can use previously 
learned features trained on a subset of classes to expedite 
training when new classes arc added. 

2. RFNN Architecture 

The RFNN software provides a flexible, multi- 
layered, feed-forward neural network as well as the ability 
to add to and prune from the architecture even after 
training has begun. The user simply specifies the desired 
architecture, initialization parameters, learning parameters 
and stop-training conditions 115]. Figure 1 shows a 
typical multi-layered, feed-forward neural network that is 
ideal for back-prop learning. 



2.2 Features: Hidden Neuron Convolution Kernels 

We use the term feature because the RFNN bases its 
final output on the quantity and/or location of certain 
characteristic features unique to an overall larger class of 
objects, images or patterns. Some features might be 
shared by several classes (like the color red, for example). 
But each unique class is characterized by the degree and 
locations of particular features that are found in die region. 

A feature is a movable hidden layer neuron with a 
unique set of input-to-hidden layer synapses. The number 
of hidden laver neurons for a given region is dictated by 
the number of features it has. The set of input-to-hidden 
layer synapses (receptive field) unique to a feature is held 
in a feature weight matrix (FWM). See figure 4. 
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Figure 1. Multi- layered, feed-forward architecture. 



2.1 Regions: Input-to-Hidden Neuron Connectivity 

The input layer is where training and testing data is 
introduced to the neural network. The problem space can 
be broken down into two-dimensional regions. Regions 
can overlap each other or define independent portions or 
the problem space. Figure 2 shows an example problem 
space with two overlapping regions. 



Figure 4. Feature neuron, FWM. patch and overlap. 



The FWM is convolved with its region to search for a 
possible subpattern match. This convolution process is 
similar to morphological operations in computer vision 
where a kernel is compared to parts of an image to look 
for a subpattern match 17]. The number of input-to-hidden 
layer synapses in each FWM is defined by the feature 
patch size (kernel size). Specifically, a patch is a subset of 
its respective region and, hence, its size is the number of 
rows and columns ( < region's number of rows and 
columns) inside the problem space. 
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Figure 2. Example problem space with two overlapping regions. 

The arrangement of regions defines the connectivity 
between the input laver and hidden layer neurons. 
Specifically, each region has its own dedicated hidden 
layer. If the desired architecture specifies fully connected 
input-to-hidden neurons, there would be only one region. 
Otherwise, the input-to-hidden neurons can be made 
partially connected by breaking the problem space into 
more than one region. For receptive field architectures, 
regions define the sections of the problem space inside 
which feature kernels can search for pattern matches. 





Figure 5. Feature patch, neuron convolving with region. 



23 Feature Patch Size and Overlap 

To determine if, where and to what degree a feature 
occurs, the feature patch is placed over portions ot its 
respective region. This operation is like sliding a window 
over a region of the problem space where, for each 
position of the window, the portion of data inside that 
window can be measured by the feature neuron for 
similarity to a relevant pattern. Placement of each feature 
patch depends on the overlap parameters. Specifically, the 
overlap size defines the amount of rows and columns a 
patch can be overlapped when it is repositioned. Patch 
overlapping can compensate for slight feature rotations 
and translations by searching areas of the region at and 
near the location of the expected occurrence. See figure 5. 



Figure 3. Regions define input-to-hidden neuron connectivity . 



In general, wc want to minimize the number of 
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features to minimize the overall architecture data size. 
Choosing the optimal number of features for each region 
can seem somewhat subjective and arbitrary. One might 
think, for example, that the RFNN will need to look for 
horizontal and vertical lines in an image and, thus, decide 
that onlv two features are necessary. In truth, however., 
this way of envisioning how the RFNN learns a feature 
might be completely different from how it actually learns 
a feature. After all, unlike computer vision morphology, 
the neural network decides for itself how a feature should 
he measured. This is because the RFNN not only looks at 
whether a candidate feature does or docs not completely 
match; it also looks at the degree of match. This view of 
RFNN training and recall is similar to the factorial-code 
based approach to face-recognition proposed by Attick [1]. 

2.4 Hidden-to-Output Connectivity with the RFNN 

For each position of a feature inside its region, a 
unique value associated with that position is produced by 
the feature neuron. These position-dependent feature 
values arc placed in a feature element matrix (FEM) where 
they are held and later presented to the output neuron 
layer. Every feature has its own FEM. The general idea 
behind the FEM is to let the output layer know where and 
to what degree certain features were found. Essentially, 
this creates the illusion that there are many more hidden 
neurons in the architecture since there is a hidden neuron 
output value for each position (FEM element) of a feature 
patch. In truth, however, this is not the case since a single 
feature will use the same input-to-hidden synaptic weights 
at each patch placement. Hence, synapses exist between 
the FEM elements and the output neurons. Figure 6 shows 
how a FEM is filled and connected to an output neuron. 
The set of FEM element-to-output weights is different for 
each output neuron. This is because each output neuron is 
entitled to place as much or as little significance on a 
given type of feature. After all, not all feature types are 
expected to be relevant to all output neurons. 
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Each cell of FEM r J is filled by the sigmoid 
where i and j are indices of FEM rJ and 
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Figure 6. Connectivity of a FEM's elements to an output neuron. 



3. RFNN Training with Backprop 

Due to the uniqueness of architectures using 
receptive-fields and weight sharing, the back-propagation 
training algorithm needs to be adapted to the RFNN. For 



The term a XwV is the value of an input element from the 
problem space inside region r. The indices x and y 
represent the row and column, respectively, of the input 
element in the problem space reference frame W. Thus, 

y=[«^M N *-&V H ] (4) 

If, as is the case with the RFNN, the neural network is 
fully connected between the FEM elements and output 
neurons, there exists a synaptic weight between every 
output neuron and every cell of every FEM. This gives 
the RFNN the tendency to he top-heavy. That is, since 
each output neuron considers the value associated with 
each placement of the feature patch, there can be 
significantly more FEM element-to-output neuron 
synapses than input-to-feature neuron synapses. So each 
output neuron o = 1,2,... O assumes a value according to 
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where, 

^ U fJ ,FEM{iJ)]+<ol 

r f i i 

Although this notation is more involved than simpler 
forms of fully connected feed-forward neural networks [8, 
9], it allows us to construct architectures with receptive 
fields and weight sharing. It should also be noted that, if 
an architecture should not need receptive fields, the RFNN 
patch should be the same size as the region (FEM matrices 
arc one clement in size) and that the number of hidden 
layer neurons directly corresponds to the number of 
features. Hence, this notation provides greater flexibility 
by giving the option of specifying receptive fields for the 
architecture. 

3.1 Error Back-Propagation 

The back-propagation algorithm for the RFNN is also 
an extension of the standard back-prop algorithm. That is, 
special learning provisions must be made for the movable 
feature patch. Since feature patches are not necessarily 
fixed over the problem space, each individual synapse can 
be affected by a multitude of input values per data 
example = 1,2,...<2. From [8] the task of the network is 
to learn associations between a set of input-output pairs 

{fci-SiMfc-Si)-" ~(eq'Sq)}' ™ c P erformancc index 

for the network is 
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where o q is the vector of output neuron values resulting 
from the q th input, and ^ =l q -o q is the error for 
the q ih input. Using steepest descent, the performance 
index for a single input/output pair can be approximated 
by y q = \eje_ q . For epoch *«=1.2,...K the 

approximate steepest (gradient) descent algorithm for the 
FEM element-to-output neuron synapse and output neuron 
bias weights require that 

<,.,;(* + ') - </...;« - <f-^l^ZW <8) 

and 



Unlike (he standard synaptic weight update rules of (8)- 
(10), the feature patch synaptic weights (FWM) must 
account for every placement in the region. Hence, 

<;cf)-<'.w- 

3.2 Greedy Adaptive Learning Rates 

It has been shown that "the method of adaptive 
learning rates [10] is much faster than steepest descent, 
generally reducing training time by an order of magnitude, 
and it is also very dependable. It is not prone to get into 
trouble and does not require special care...[It] is fast, 
dependable, and highly automatic..." [20, 24]. What 
follows is a greedy version of the adaptive learning rates 
method that has been tailored to the RFNN. In general, 
each synaptic weight in a neural network architecture can 
have its own learning rate. We are concerned with the 
direction in which errors for a synaptic weight decrease 
over an exponential average 

d a nd 6 defines the weighting of 

* mW H d(o{k) 

consecutive error associations (0 = 0.7). The signs of d m 
and f m give us a precise measure of the direction in which 
the error decreases both currently and recently. The 
equation for the changing value of the learning rate for a 
synaptic weight, 0f w ,is 

[«*.(*) («*,<*)/»(*)><>. «•«< f ) (13) 
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where a°/) t ,■ and a£ k are the adaptive learning rates at 
epoch k for the individual FEM elemenl-to-output neuron 
synapses and output bias synapses respectively. Similarly, 
die steepest descent algorithm for feature biases requires 



where typically (fc = 1.1) and (<f> -0.5). 

3.2. 1 Adaptive Learning Rate Heuristic Modification 

One extremely important difference between (13) and 
the heuristic model in [24] should be noted; instead of 
adding (k -0.1) to the learning rate, we multiply 
(k « 1.1). The need to do this stems from the fact that 
architectures with many synapses can saturate 19] if their 
learning rate is too high. In fact, extremely large 
architectures might have initial learning rates on the order 
of a u (0) = 0.001- Hence, adding (>c = 0.1) to a m could 
have loo radical an effect on the backpropagation process. 
Instead, a subtle 10% increase of the learning rate each 
epoch reduces the tendency toward saturation regardless of 
the initial learning rate magnitude. 

Another very important detail from (13) not 
mendoned in 124] is that an upper bound x must be placed 
on Typically, (t<1) since it is commonly desired 
that 0) not change radically based on the back-propagated 
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error (particularly in later stages of training). However, in 
the spirii of proportional- and derivative-controllers, 
learning rates can anticipate (i.e., become greedy) if 
(t > 1). The expected result is an even faster convergence 
to the global minimum. But with this greed comes the risk 
of saturation. That is, excessively large learning rates can 
make synaptic weights overshoot the global minimum to a 
point on the error surface from which the neural network 
can sometimes not recover. 

3.2.2 Stabilization with Adaptive Learning Rate Shocking 

Our research has shown, however, that it is possible to 
let (r> 1) and still maintain relatively stable convergence 
with an ad hoc approach called shocking . In fact, with the 
XOR problem alone, shocking reduced the number ot 
failed convergences by as much as 33% 115]. Simply 
stated, shocking a neural network involves reducing all 
synaptic learning rates to a small value (near their initial 
value). The conditions for shocking are quite simple and, 
yet, they can significantly reduce failure rates. An in- 
depth analysis of the effects of shocking has shown that it 
significantly reduces the chances of saturation and, hence, 
stabilizes greedy adaptive learning [15]. 

The first heuristic stipulates that if the error at epoch 
1 of a neural network in training increases to a value 
larger than the error at epoch *, the learning rales should 
be shocked. Temporarily reverting to small learning rates 
presumably gives the RFNN the opportunity to quickly 
(re)turn to its original destination or, due to the instability 
that triggered the shock, locate a better minimum on the 
error surface. The second heuristic condition for shocking 
requires that if the learning rates are large enough to 
significantly impact training, but the training error is 
decreasing at a very slow rate, the learning rates should be 
shocked. The reason for this is as follows: It is believed 
that when learning rates are very large, it is possible for 
the synaptic weiehts to overshoot and vacillate over global 
minima while still (very) slowly converging and not 
causing the neural net to activate the first heuristic. 

4. Sensor Pattern Recognition with the RFNN 

An example application where the RFNN is used to 
recognize sensor patterns involves enabling a robot to 
determine which topographical reg!on it is in [16]. To 
date significant work has been devoted to developing self- 
localization approaches for autonomous mobile robots that 
depend on prior dead reckoning estimates and discrete- 
time models to rationalize and correct robot position and 
orientation based, on correlations between predicted and 
actual sensor data [5, 6, 13. 14, 19, 22]. But, without an 
initial reliable position estimate, most become ineffective. 

Our objective is to be. able to determine which region 
of space the robot is in without knowing how it got there. 
Specifically, we treat the global self-localization (GSL) of 
a mobile robot as an optical character recognition (OCR) 
problem [11]. That is, natural landmarks can, through 
computer vision and/or mapped sonar data, assume char- 
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Figure 7. Geometric rooms and corresponding digitized images. 
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acter-likc configurations unique to those landmarks. Our 
research has approached the CSL problem using mapped 
simulated sonar data [12] with great success. 

Figure 7 shows digitized forms of mapped simulated 
sonar data (gathered while exploring the room) used by the 
robot to determine which room it is in. The prob tan space 
is a 29x29 binary pixel grid covering an area 16 meters 
wide and 12.7 meters long. A perceived echo inside a 
pixel 1 s boundaries activates that pixel. Preprocessing for 
GSL is limited to gross shifting (moving the minimum x- 
and y-coordinates of the echo points to a common global 
reference frame) and digitization. Otherwise, with the 
help of receptive fields, the GSL problem is time-, 
translation- and rotation-invariant. Architecture sizes are 
minimized (four or fewer 5x5 features). Classification is 
96 7% to 98.9% for the 180 test data sets coveting a full 
range of odometric and sensor noise. Also, the OCR-like 
architecture sizes of the RFNN are actually 10% to 25% 
that prescribed by LeCun and Sackinger [18, 23]. 

5. Traffic Sign Recognition with the RFNN 

A good test of a an autonomous vehicle's ability to 
recognize landmarks can be found in the problem of 
identifving traffic-signs in natural scene images. A four 
hidden'layer neural network using receptive tields like ha 
presented in [17] was shown to be 99% successful at 
recognizing nine traffic signs [21]. However, as 
mentioned in Section 4 this type of neural network can be 
extremely slow due to its large size and, thus, complexity. 

An even slower approach based entirely on color and 
form was shown by [4] to successfully detect sign type at a 
fixed distance from the camera. Another approach that 
detects sign type using contours generated by joining 
image edges is shown in [3] although here again, the 
Laud contents of the sign are not identified. Finally, an 
approach using an Incremental Fractal Browman Motion 
(IFBM) model and recurrent self-organizing Kohonen 
neural networks was implemented to successfully identify 
landmark sians in natural scene images in an isotropic and 
statistically stationary manner [21. Despite its success the 
IFBN approach required a substantial amount of 
preprocessing and the Kohonen neural network required 
an even greater amount of time to train. 

5 * X Our ^mary intem ion is to sec if the RRW can use 
only a few signs to quickly learn significant features Mb* 
can be used to classify other signs. Of course we must 
also assess the impact on training time and architectural 
modifications. That is, we must compare the training time 
Z a neural net that uses previously learned features vvnh 
the training time for a neural net that trains entirely on the 
full set of training data. 



of two months under varying light/weather conditions, 
zooms and pose angles. The photographs were taken in 
the following east-coast states: North Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania. The RFNN used gray 
scale versions of the color images. A SunSPARClassic 
was used to train and test the RFNN. 

To compensate for zoom, the segmented sign image is 
fit to a problem space of 50 rows by 50 columns. To 
compensate for light intensity variations, each sign 
segmentation undergoes a histogram equalization. These 
are the only two steps in the pre-processing stage of 
recognition. That is, gray-scale image data is presented to 
the RFNN through the problem space. The entire problem 
space constitutes the region of interest. Hence, the traffic 
sign recognition architectures have only one region. 

5 2 Using Previously Learned Features 

Figure 8 shows 32 sample images from the 92 sign 
data base that was used to train and test the RFNN. 




Figure 8. Sample set of traffic sign images for the RFNN . 



Using an in-house traffic sign data base of 92 natural 
scene images, we were able to test the capabilities of the 
RFNN. The images in the database are color Paraphs 
of individual and sets of traffic signs taken over the span 
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We want to quickly extract a set of features that can 
be used to identify a broad spectrum of traffic signs like 
those in Figure 8. At a glance, ^^j***™* 
appear to have features in common: I) DO NOr bNli* 
and STOP both have similar shapes, shades and a cluster 
of white in the center. The YIELD sign, wh.le of a 



different shape, consists of similar shades; 2) The ONE 
S Sns ha'vc similar features for bo* ' 

a uftv i\ The LEFT TORN ONLY, RIGHT TUKN 
fslfLlZ^O LEFT TURN and .SO RtCHT 
TURN have similar features in thai a dark arrow ,s in the 
(near) center of each predominantly white sign. 




Figure 9. Basic set of traffic s,gns for feature extraction. 



problem solving engine, the RFNN. The math presented 
in this paper enables the construction of neural network 
wi h s.mple architectures and receptive fields and wetght 
sharing. The adaptive learning rate modification presented 
Site paper can be used to reduce the risk of saturation m 
training' The shocking heuristics further reduce the ins o 
saturation (failed convergence) w.th a simple ad ho, 
soluuon. The research discussed in thts paper suggests 
hat the RFNN is capable of solving at leas, the sen>or- 
and traffic-sign recogmtion problem w.th m.n.mal 
ng tune, recall time, data storage and, espec.aUy. pre- 
oroccssing. The traffic-sign recognition problem in 
P^cL demonstrates how a neural network canuu hze 
previously learned features (from a subset of classes) to 
Totrainfourfeaturesonthethreestgnsinfigure^a exped.tc the tratmng process when new classes are add., 
single Son, 4 feature, 3 output RFNN had La . training 
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then trained on a 50 example training set The patch sue 
was 10x10 and the overlap was maxiimzed at 9x 9 JJc 
normalized per epoch training time was 0.343 O 
-ron. Total. ™^ 
1 4: 17 :22 (including lime spent training the four features). 

For the neural network that did not use previously 
learned features, the normalized training time was 2.z335 
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Z^WXlk Bom of these numbers are between » 
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neural network that used previously learned features. 
Table I shows this comparison. 
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S these signs using gray scale, it would probably be 
even more robust using color images. 
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6. General Comments 

The most significant impact of this research is the 
consolidation of pattern analysis math models into one 
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